TRUST, From A1 

policy, concurred on this question. “I 
don’t know that they have lost more 
trust than they had 15 years ago,” 
Daschle said. ‘1 think there’s always 
bedn a skepticism in the West about 
government. It’s a healthy skepti- 
cism in many respects.” 

Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D- 
N.Y.), a political scientist by trade, 
said it is important to remember 
that the Founders believed “mistrust 
is the normal condition . . . and its 
absence is revelatory and rare. Our 
Constitution from the beginning as- 
sumed distrust of government, and 
of 'each other.” 

But the vast majority of those in- 
terviewed found the public cynicism 
both severe in intensity and stronger 
than it once was. Here’s retiring Re- 
publican Sen. Alan K. Simpson’s viv- 
id 'description of the way his Wyo- 
ming constituents view Washington, 
D.C.: “They think there’s something 
very evil going on out here, some- 
thing cheap, where everybody is 
selling their soul. They think we 
cheat and steal and whore around. 
They think everything has gone to 
hell and that we feather our own 
nests and take care of ourselves and 
not them.” 

Cleveland Mayor Mike White (D) 
decided at the age of 14 that he 
wanted one day to lead his city, in- 
spired by the example of the Kenne- 
dy brothers, Martin Luther King Jr., 
and Carl Stokes, the first black elect- 
ed mayor. But from 1966 to today, 
White said, “we have witnessed a de- 
humanization of our society that is as 
stark as the change from Freedom 
Riders to drive-by shootings.” 

Second-generation politicians 
such as former Senate majority lead- 
er Howard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.) 
and New Jersey Gov. Christine Todd 
Whitman (R) contrasted the respect 
their parents received with the deri- 
sion today’s officeholders encounter. 

“When I was a kid,” said House 
Minority Leader Richard A. Gep- 
hardt (D-Mo.), “everybody joked 
about politicians, as Mark Twain and 
Will Rogers had done, but there was 
an underlying respect for public ser- 
vice and for government and political 
life. People looked up to their mayor 
. . . and certainly to the president. 
That’s all eroded.” 

Rep. Sheila Jackson Lee (D-Tex.), 
who ousted a Democratic incumbent 
to win her seat in 1994, said she has 



found “an overall disgust” amonglaws 
: constituents, an unfocused anger 
that makes them “bristle at any 
touch.” 

“You have to be accessible to peo- 
ple, not let them feel that once they 
elect you they never see you again,” 

; .Dole said in an interview. “I’m talk- 
ing about real people, not the people 
on Wall Street, the people at the top 
of the heap. I know Clinton does a lot 
of it. He goes to these town meet- 
ings. But it’s tough when you’re 
•president, because it turns into a 
photo op.” 

; Three days later, Clinton re- 
marked that he had been forced to 
. abandon his town meetings — “some- 
thing that really gave people a feel-; 
ing that they were connected” — be-, 
cause of the media. Driven by the 
imperative to find something that fit 
their definition of news, reporters 
inevitably would pick up “one mis- 
take or one moment of conflict” and 
make that the story 100 million peo- 
ple saw, Clinton said. “The people 
who cover -me have to make news 
every day,” he said, “but it under- 
mines my ability to conduct that kind 
of dialogue.” 

So the search for a cure goes on. 

A Daunting Task 

Indianapolis Mayor Stephen Gold- 
smith (R) is one politician who thinks 
the public “has a right” to be ticked off 
at government. “You can get whatev- 
er you want on a hamburger at Wen- 
dy’s,” he said, “but you can’t get it 
from government.” 

Goldsmith is part of a young gener- 
ation of consumer-oriented public offi- 



cials, with high popularity at home. 
But even he conceded that “changing 
the culture” of alienation and distrust 
among neighbors and between citi- 
zens and city hall is a daunting task. 

When it comes to the cynicism 
about Washington, some of the Re- 
publicans who have been at the heart, 
of the “revolution” believe it is out of 
hand. House Majority Leader Richard 
K. Armey (R-Tex.), principal author 
of the 1994 “Contract With America,” 
said, “I would be willing to bet that we 
are, from an ethical or moral or legal 
point of view, cleaner than Congress 
was a generation ago. But there’s 
been enough rhetoric about the cor- 
rupt Congress— we’re all guilty of it, 
snri T remet what I’m sure is the part 



I’ve had in it — that we’ve reinforced 
the myth that they’re all a bunch of 
crooks up here." 

The survey research suggested 
strorgly that distrust of politicians re- 
flects a broader loss of reliance on 

“You’ve got people. . .with 



their radio talk-shows, 



the Umhaughs and the 



liberals, and. . . they have 



to go after somebody. . . . 



It’s got to be the 



government, or Bob Dole, 



or Bill Clinton, or 



somebody.” 

— SEN. ROBERT J. DOLE 

each other, a civic breakdown, in 
which divorce, crime and economic 
anxiety all played roles. Clinton 
agreed. 

“People wonder whether there are 
social institutions, whether it’s gov- 
ernment or anything else, that they 
can always depend on, always feel a 
part of,” he said. “Trust tends to 
erode if there aren’t rules.” 

This analysis is shared — with dif- 
ferent emphases — across party lines. 
Moyniian and Armey focused on the 
breakcown of family ties. Gephardt 
arguec that the “frustration of people 
trying to get in the middle class” is at 
the he art of the problem, creating 
“tremendous anxiety” that translates 
easily into anger with government. 

Clinton also said the sense of indi- 
vidual vulnerability is heightened by 
the media. “The aggregate impact of 
television is to have people be more 
isolated and to interrupt our sustained 
engagement with others,” he said, a 
view endorsed by others. 

Fres.iman Rep. David M. McIntosh 
(R-Ind.; argued that the welfare sys- 
tem has served as a wedge between 
neighbors, with the working family 
and the family that can’t find work be- 
coming “resentful of each other.” 
Housing and Urban Development 




Secretary Henry Cisneros agreed | 
that whether it is “rich Wall Street j 
types or welfare mothers,” many 
Americans are convinced “somebody 
is ripping them off,” and are mad that 
government doesn’t stop it. 

A number of those interviewed said 
public distemper is a larger force in 
the distrust of government than spe- 
cific actions by politicians. Said for- 
mer Connecticut governor and sena- 
tor Lowell P. Weicker Jr., a private 
businessman and political indepen- 
dent: “We’re spoiled, very spoiled. We 
expect an instant miracle solution to 
every problem we have, without 
much of a contribution from our- 
selves. Democracy requires people to 
grasp the facts, and too often they 
don’t. It requires them to accept sac- 
rifice, and too often they won’t.” 

Gingrich offered a sharp dissent. “I 
don't find nearly as much cynicism in 
the public as I do in the elites,” he 
said. ‘It seems to me that if you have 
the courage to stick to your convic- 
tions, the American people will repay 
you, whether it’s FDR or [Ronald] 
Reagan. It’s remarkable what the 
American people will rally to if you 
have the nerve to ask them. But you 
have to stick to it. ... If you flinch, 
you’re dead.” 

Lea ding by Division 

Former Senate Democratic leader j 
George S. Mitchell of Maine spoke 
for most of those interviewed when 
he combined those two views: Society 
has bred a distemper in politics and 
politics has increased the frustration J 
among voters. - 

“Politicians will use the tools that 
are readily available to advance them- 
selves,” Mitchell said. “With the rise 
of distrust, it has become easier to 
lead people by dividing them” than by 
finding areas of agreement. 

The president also pointed to “neg- 
ative campaigns and wedge issues” as 
ways in which politics has fed public 
cynicism. "These tactics may result in 
success for a particular candidate,” he 
said, “but the aggregate impact is to 
make people feel more disengaged 
from the process and less involved.” 
Mitchell’s former colleague, Sen. Wil- 
liam S. Cohen (R-Maine), who will join 
him in retirement at the end of this 
year, put part of the blame on those in 
his party “who run against govern- 
ment and say government is your en- 
emy. ... They run against the very 
institution in which they are going to 
serve.” 

“At some point you’ve got to gov- 
ern,” said former Senate GOP leader 



Baker. “You’ve got to accommodate 
differing points of view.” 

Not surprisingly, some Republican 
newcomers see it differently. 
“There’s a very large potential dan- 
ger for us in the Republican majority,” 
said freshman McIntosh, “if we fail to 
keep the promises.” Public cynicism, 
he said, has been fed by years of poli- 
ticians promising “smaller govern- 
ment and welfare reform . . . and yet 
keeping a large welfare state.” ■ 
Armey too argued that big govern- 
ment has hurt itself by creating “this 



incredible rising expectation that 
whatever the problem, government 
can solve it. . . . Now people are say- 
ing, ‘I’ve seen your government pro- 
grams. They’re not going to work. 
Leave me alone.’ ” 

Even some Democrats agree that 
overpromising has fed public cyni- 
cism. 

The crime issue offers an example, 
Mitchell said. “The fear of crime has 
had a pervasive effect,” he said, “and 
it has focused on the federal govern- 
ment, even though the federal gov- 
ernment has very little to do with the 
violent crime people are concerned 
about. National figures have claimed 
that if they were elected, they could 
do something about it. They haven’t. 
So Washington gets blamed.” 

Exaggerating the Negative 

More bipartisan agreement: The 
media bear a special responsibility for 
the distrust of government. 

It was stated this way by retiring 
Sen. Bill Bradley (D-N.J.): “The media 
tend to emphasize and encourage con- 
flict, when there is much more con- 
sensus in the society. It exaggerates 
the sensational. Complexity is re- 
duced to a sound bite. There is not 
enough context to journalism. . . . 

And there is an exaggeration of the 
negative. America is not as bad as it 
looks on the evening news.” 

Dole noted that in addition to the 
regular weekly “waste in govern- 
ment” pieces on the network news, 
“you’ve got people on the right and 
the left with their radio talk shows— 
the Limhaughs and the liberals— and 
they know that if they’re going to be 
effective, they have to go after some- 
body. There’s got to be an enemy out 
there. It s got to be the government 
or Bob Dole, or Bill Clinton, or some- 
body.” 

Thp larger point, the president 



said, is that even though “the public 
gets mad at you [the press], they still 
believe: you that there’s something 
wrong with politics and politicians. So 
they not only lose confidence in you, 
they lese confidence in us at the same 
time.” 

This is not just a headache for 
Washington politicians. Seattle Mayor 
Norman Rice (D) said his local media 
“tend to exploit the problem, not ex- 
plain the problem.” And Gov. Whit- 
man complained that in New Jersey, 
“w-hen you put forward an idea, 
there’s no sense in the media that this 
may be: imperfect, but it is worth con- 
sidering. . . . Somebody has to lose 
for somebody to win.” 



As if ail this were not enough, Rep. 
Robert S. W r aiker (R-Pa.), the veteran 
conservative who has announced re- 
tirement plans, pointed to another as- 
pect of (he information expiosion. “If 
you are at all a political activist ” he 
said, “you could be getting dozens of 
mailings a week from various groups, 
looking to raise money, who paint the 
issues in the worst passible way. The 
only wa> that direct mail works is to 
paint things in the starkest terms. It’s 
a very ntirrow picture of reality and it 
undermines our ability to have a re- 
sponsible public debate.” 

Closest to Citizens 

So, how do you govern in an envi- 
ronment of pervasive distrust? 

The people who answer that ques- 
tion mos : confidently are those oper- 
ating closest to this disaffected citi- 
zenry: the mayors. 

Rudolph W. Giuliani, the Republi- 
can maycr of the famously cynical city 
of New v ork, said, ‘It’s easier to be 
mayor, because I can do things that 
connect to people. ... I had a town 
meeting last week, where I knew 
there were going to be six different 
groups v ^anting stop signs in their 
neighborhoods. Usually, it takes 
2,000 years. I brought the signs with 
me.” 

Cleveknd’s Mayor White bypassed 
the City Council and went directly to 
the citizens to rally support for a 
property tax assessment to pay for 
additional police. It passed, he said, 
because he allowed neighborhood 
groups tc dedde how the new cops 
would be deployed. A battle with mu- 
nicipal unions over his insistence on 
competitive bidding for street repairs 
and other jobs “had my council all up 
in arms,” he recalled. “I told the coun- 
cil president, ‘You don’t know who 
you work for. These 500,000 people 
are your customers. You don’t work 




for the unions. You don't work for the 
media. You work for them.’ I won the 
fight.” 

“Bottom-up” policy-making also is 
the solution many governors said they 
have used. Faced with the need for 
long-term planning to deal with a pro- 
jected doubling of population in the* 
next 50 years, Colorado Gov. Roy 
Romer (D) got 200 communities to 
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